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REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 



EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN IN ENGLAND. 



Report by Miss Oollet on the Statistics of Employment of Women 
and Girls. Labor Department, Board of Trade. London, 1894. 

This report contains three parts, treating of : (1) Census Returns 
of Occupation for 1891 ; (2) Labor Department Returns of the Em- 
ployment of Married Women in 1894 ; (3) Board of Trade Returns 
of Rates of Wages in the Cotton, Woollen, and Worsted Industries 
in 1886. There is also an appendix containing tables showing the 
number and distribution of the female population of England and 
Wales in 1891, the number of single compared with the number of 
occupied females by age groups and localities, the number of girls 
and women employed in the cotton, woollen, and worsted industries, 
with the proportion of married or widowed women by age groups, 
and the average weekly earnings of women and girls in these trades. 

By far the most interesting and valuable portion of this report is 
Part I, in which, while treating of the employment of women and 
girls in general, Miss Collet gives figures bearing directly on the 
questions of whether the number of women wage earners is increasing 
rapidly, and whether women are crowding out men in trades which 
give employment to both sexes. All the data in this section are for 
female wage earners ten years old and over, and all represent ratios, 
the absolute numbers unfortunately not being given. In regard to the 
first question it appears that, while in 1881 the whole number of female 
wage earners was 340.5 per 1000 of the female population, in 1891 it 
was 344.2, an increase of only 3.7 per 1000. One cause given 
for the slightness of the increase is the extension of the factory 
system, and the consequent substitution of a class of skilled workers 
employed steadily for a much larger class of unskilled workers, 
employed intermittently in garment making and casual occupations. 
Thus, in 1881, of every 10,000 female wage earners, 82 were classed 
as shirt makers and seamstresses ; in 1891, 46 per 10,000 ; in 1881 the 
number employed in washing and bathing service was 177 per 10,000 ; 
in 1891, 162. In these cases the establishment of shirt factories and 
steam laundries has replaced the large body of untrained workers 
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who took up such occupations from time to time, as they could get 
employment, by a smaller number of workers engaged with compara- 
tive steadiness. A more interesting example of the same process is 
found under the heading " Sick Nurses, Invalid Attendants, etc.," 
where, while the whole number of women so employed had increased 
during the decade by 9 per 10,000, the number of those over 65 
years had decreased by 31 per 10,000, which would seem to indicate 
that younger women who have received special training as nurses 
are taking the places of the older women, who used to take refuge in 
nursing. In this case, it is true, there has been an increase in the 
total number employed ; but it shows plainly, nevertheless, the ten- 
dency to displace large numbers of untrained and intermittent workers 
by a class of trained workers seeking constant employment. 

Concerning the question of whether women are crowding out men, 
detailed statistics for the decade 1881-91 are given for eighteen 
principal trades in which women are employed. In seventeen of 
these men are also employed. In three trades — Cotton goods man- 
ufacture, Shirt making, and Washing and Bathing service, — there has 
been a large decrease in the number of women and a small increase 
in the number of men. Four classes show an increase of women 
and a decrease of men ; five show an increase of both men and 
women ; four show a decrease of both ; and one shows a decrease in 
the number of women, while the number of men remains stationary. 

It must be remembered that these statements show only ratios of 
increase and decrease, and that there " is not a single case of absolute 
decrease of numbers of males in any group which does not also show 
an absolute decrease in the number of females employed." It is 
noticeable that in the textile trades men have more than held their 
own. In cotton-goods manufacture the relative number of women 
employed has decreased by 13 per 10,000, and of men has increased 
by 2 per 10,000 ; in worsted-stuffs manufacture the relative number 
of women has decreased by 3 per 10,000, and of men has remained 
stationary, while in woollen-cloth manufactures the number of women 
has decreased 5 per 10,000, and of men 4 per 10,000. In the trades 
employing but a small number of women the proportionate increase 
of men has been far greater than that of women. Thus the increase 
in the number of male wage earners employed as commercial clerks 
was, during this decade, 282 per 100,000, and of female wage earners 
only 96; in the printing trades the increase was for males 140 per 
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100,000 and for females 17. In general, these tables seem to show 
clearly that there is no danger of women crowding out men, and that in 
many trades they are not holding their ground in comparison with men. 

The tables giving the number of women engaged at different age 
periods, in the principal trades employing women, show a marked 
decrease (22 per 10,000) among those engaged in domestic service. 
This decrease occurs entirely among those under 25 years of age, — a 
fact which, coupled with the increase in the number of those under 
this age in what may be called factory trades, suggests a tendency on 
the part of young girls to go into factories rather than into service. 
This is further indicated by the fact that, while the increase in the 
number of girls employed under 15 was very marked, this increase 
took place mainly in urban districts, where the chance for a young 
girl to obtain some occupation other than domestic service would 
naturally be greater than in the country. It is noticeable that while 
the number of females under 25, and more especially of females 
under 15, employed in factory trades, has largely increased, the num- 
ber above 25 so employed has diminished. This is probably due to 
the use of improved machinery and the greater sub-division in these 
trades, which make it possible for children and young persons to do 
much of the work formerly done by grown persons. Only two of the 
occupations considered in these tables require professional training, 
and in both of these, teaching and nursing, women show an increase, 
falling, as might have been expected, within the age period of 25 to 
45 years. 

The statistics concerning the employment of married women are 
unsatisfactory, owing to the rough method used to obtain the figures. 
The process has been to subtract from the whole number of women 
returned as occupied in any given district the number of women 
returned as single for the same district, the remainder representing 
the minimum number possible of women both married and occupied. 
From a comparison of these minimums Miss Collet thinks it safe to 
conclude that the employment of married women as wage earners is 
declining. 

The remainder of the report is devoted to the Labor Department 
statistics of employment of married women in the textile industries 
in 1894, and the Board of Trade statistics of rates of wages in the 
same trades in 1886, and is not of such general interest. 

M. K. CONYNTON. 



